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From the circumstance that in the mythological fietions 
the giants are brought in opposition to the gods, if taay be 
inferred that the ancients did not aseribe to their god 
immense magnitude. Intellectual power had always with 
them the preference over corporeal bulk ; and the mon- 
strous beings that fancy created rose into existence only 
in order to be vanquished by the divine power of intellect, 
and to sink down under their own shapelessness. "The 
noble propriety which avoids the monstrous, and assigns 


due limits to all the subjects represented, is the chief fea 


ture in the fine arts of the ancients; and not without rea 
son does their imagination, even in the oldest fietions, 
always incline to the representation, that shapele CSS 


and enormity In form and limits must necessarily be first 
conquered and de stroved, before things Call take then 
oper course. 

the war between the gods seems 


Uranos, or the widely expanded 


The whole fietion of 
le rest on that idea. 
vault of heaven, was not to be conmipre hended in a vole 
unage ; what faney had conceived was still too shapeless 
and unlimited; to Uranos, therefore, his own productions, 
his children, must become dangerous. ‘They must rise 
against him, and his realm disappear in night and dark 
hess Even the name of the Titans indicates the want 
of bounds and limits in thetr nature, whereby the pietures 
which lnavination forms of the m become fluctuating ate 
uneertain. Imagination shuns this boundlessness ;— the 
modern deities vanquish ; the Titans cease to reign, and 
their forms retreat, as it were, Into mist, through which 
they are but dimly seen. 

In the place of the Titan Helios, god of the Sun \ pollo 
now stands in eternal youth, with bow and arrows. The 
image of Helios, however, still shines through, uncertain 
ud wavering, so that Imagination, in poetical works, often 
In the place of old Oceanus, Neptune 
now appears with the trident, reigning over the floods of 


contounds them. 


the sea. 
are 
| he ancient deities, neverthele continue to be re 
garded with veneration; for they were not brought im 
opposition to the modern gods, like pernicious beings to 
vood and beneficent ones, and as such deserving of hatred : 


but power rose against power, power was conquered by 


power, and the vanquished continued great even in his 
fall. For, though the realm of the "Titans, and the eo 
vernment of Saturn, who swallowed up his own childrer 
imply the idea of chaos, of want of bounds and torm 
vet, at the same time, the idea of liberty ; | eq Vis 
connected with it, whieh must cease under the monarelil 


eal government of him who is armed with thunder and 
lightning. 

Theretore, too, the colden age was insposed funder 
the reign of Saturn, who, after having been deprives 
his destructive power in the war of the gods, esea 


fate of the other Titans, and 


Fled over Adria to the He perian tield 


i 


There, in the plains of Latium, surrounded by hioh moun 
tains, he hid himself, and transferred thither the golden 
we, that happy period, when mankind lived in a state of 
pertect equality, and all things were in common. He is 


said to have arrived ina ship at the Tiber, in the doemi- 
nions of Janus, and in union with him to have reigned 
over men with wisdom and benignity. 
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‘This fiction is extremely beautitul and attractive, be- 
cause of the unexpected transition from war and destme- 
tion to peace and the quiet exereise ot justice and bene- 
volence. While Jupiter, still in danger of being deprived 
again of his usurped authority, is hurling his thunderbolts 





avainst his foe Suturn, far from the scene of violence, 
has arrived in the quiet fields of Latram, where, under 
his reign, those happy times pass away which afterwards 
are celebrated and lamented in the songs of men asa 
eood that is gone, and sought for in vain. 

Saturn is sometimes represented upon ancient gems 


with a seythe in his hand, leaning on the prow of a ship, 
on the side of whieh rises part of an edifice and a wall. 
This ts probably an allusion to Satarn’s having built, 
near the Tiber, on the hills where Rome was afterwards 
founded, the old eity of Saturnia 


in this manner, Saturn sometimes appears as a symbar 
of all-destrovine time. and sometimes as a king who once 
reigned in. Latium. What is related of him ts neither 
mere allegory nor true history, but both are mixed and 
blenele d towether according to the laws of fancy. The 
ame may be said with respect to the stories of the other 
deities. whieh we are to consider altogether as poetical 


pictures, easily injured by extending our scrutiny too far. 
oras the whole religion ot the anelents was a religion of 
ihe linagination, and not of reason or higher authority, 
then Viytholowy is a beautiful cre am, which certainly has 
much signification and connexion in it: giving also, from 
time to time, some sublime views. in which, however, the 
accuracy and certainty of the ideas of a waking state 
ought not to be « Xp ected. 


Although Jupiter had banished the Titans into Tartarus, 


and at length subdued the giants also, having rolled upon 
hein seme ishinds of the sea, under which their impotent 

( tds itself in those fiery eruptions called volea- 
bi which desolate the surrounding country; yet his 

| ty Was not without opposition. Earth again grow- 
ing angry at the imprisonment of her children, brought 
forth Typhon or T'yphaus, her youngest son, w hose fa- 


ther was ‘Tartarus himself. This Typhon is the most 
hideous monster that ever rose out of uncreated night. 
The upper part of his body is covered with impenetrable 
leathers, and the lower part defended by horrible serpents 


that coil themselves round his huge limbs; his hundred 
dragon-heads are continually darting their black tongues, 
and rolling their fiery eves ; devouring flames issue from 
his mouths; sometimes he utters articulate sounds, then 
again he howls and roars with a hundred different voices 
of forest beasts, so that the mountains resound with the 
horrid nose. 

And now the new divinities had been undone, had not 


Jupiter instantly seized his lightnings, and hurled them 
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ening of ome event more olten than tron: aur pyre ' The follaw made from sixteet ween utah 
knowledge ot the cireninstanees we the ht bill ‘ i tions at At M 1 ear day is meant one 
pect, and if upon repeating our observations, of hook tn) ii eh the {seven in the morning, 
at the several lots of observations of whieh our large | and at two and nine in 1 on: by a eloudy day 
number was Colnposed, we ill fine) the same result, we one | vineh th elo i these period 
mist eoncliude that there is more reason tor the happening Th iwitv of ram ts! ‘ or twelfths of 
ol that event than we were aware ol. Tit 


We now proceed lo lve thre eontents Ob tlie paper by 
\i \rago on the connexton of the moon with the stat ‘ 


of the weathen Vew ’ 6} 
The lunar month ot twenty-nine day nd ahalf i i ‘ Q : 
' . \ \ e ) Oo | 
Is well known, divided into tour Quarters, ¢ enh om tive 61 ! 
. . e Lu ~ 
average ol 4 3-8 days. Ihe first quarter The Detwe ' i wanit ial 7 ; o 

\ | ‘ | 
the new and half moon: the second between the ha 


| Which re Is ree in { l miteatl . ' . 
full moon: and during these two juarters the moon | , : _ neral indications with thy pre- 


creasing. The third and fourth quarters, which in 
F 1] } —e With re (to eaistanee ol i@ moon trom the eart! 





the whole wane ot the moon, are from full to halt fi. 
and from half to new moon, respectively. two oneervatk been made hich confirm each 
In 1830, M. Schubler, of ‘Tubingen, published a sé other, by M.S ner i nd VM. Piloram, the Vienna obs 
of observations On the weather, made in twe y-one dul Ver above a ( l’rom the former it appears that in 
ferent vears. viz. at Munich from L781 to 17+ t Stutt twenty-e1gnt ye : e week in the middle of which the 
card, from 1809 to 1812, and at Augsbourg from 1813 to | OOH Was Ganeo ee the earth, gave 1169 
1828, all inclusive. ‘The following table tI i rainy day © bile milar week for the furthe st dis 
ber of rainy days in each quarter for a part of f 1096 vs Che Vien 
, ; ndred d ths, gave 
; : ( iw nt rie \ nearest the 
| ‘ ! 1d \ n irtl iit 
| mn 1774 Montpe 
jn t ol 760 ra O16 eithey ies a 
BEUS? \ Crs + pt ‘ OWeTr ine nb. or very 
( ; 7 —_ inal as <a 
i f ( ‘ ‘ on which to re even 
1 
| ttwo quart st] si } 609 i ‘ sp y MES ’ 
Last two « i \ : ; Rad 
‘ 4 ‘ e secon ! 
Difference \ Lo 21 a | | ; 
i ne t} 4 ‘ He? th 
This table. though constructed tor short { nis, not | . 
very likely lo OlVe ood averaves Ot 4 eecn es, vet VV ehy z . ! of \] \) ail . = 
offers no exception to th {i \\ it thre are our next \\ ‘ ‘ or on while eame wil 
more rainy days int n omnia 
in any other, and fewer inthe t ! \ : first | iw , th . aceording to their v; 
hy lt ol the lunar month | | \ 1. sf i 3. t nothine which h 
Some old observations made at \ L7se, Is in ar e t firm the common 
confirm th preceding Fr : ’ \ a | . ‘ e( ‘ tal: oc ee t or very ne 
Stuttaard. And it must ‘ ¢ | ( ‘ \ { ohsi ers must have 
of rain which fa in these t \ E- | ( on. Which is older than 
ent; for to every 43 inc . \ ae | vV thing approaching to 
there are 61 at Stuttgar 1, an 7 at A not it oeeurt . they would cert unty have 
Some results obtained at Mont wut L777 con- it Pen Vag 
tradict the prece ding conclusions. Plows \I. Ara- | wd 
wo remarks, the « x pt inent Live \ ‘ } t h 
i shorter time, and no ve ( ‘ ( S CLOC] 
, } ae 
riven as to What was reco t : ae . 
day In the re ; of M. Sehubl cur ous 1 n the cathedral of Lubeek is 
rainv in which th qu intitv of ral \ I ‘ i | ; and ry high antiquity. 
to more than two-hundredths of a li the | ; aStrononncal purposes, repre- 
twelfth part ot a On *h tmet.) \\ : he | ES . Liban 1 the ecliptie, the 
Montpelier experun sare ‘ to i many other contri- 
smaller lots, so that we cannot Line thre : CEU Rg — ( on ( forth, was 
whole series with that derived mn i tee o- | : pour diemas-day, in 1405.— 
hent parts. And it must be ob ( 1 vty \ pro- | ori t de ol our Saviour, and 
bability may exist as to the quantity al nb ' ; © de foray oe ge hremeerie- es 
In one quarte of the moon than othe oO [ y an} ue es ay oe n : a Ke 8 tw lve. 
tions are vet too few to enable 1 to \ eis mals " ee | a ’ twelve pos 
any probability thai it is the same « rter in Ct i Po rrorn the : We " the I it hat lof the Hnage, 
M. Schubl r the h compares the iim ol v days | pretss ye ! y DOCTOTE It, es 1 heure Taking its 
Which have happened at the diferent pl of the moon | ' y bow s It passes that of ou Saviour, and 
during twenty-eight years, which amount to 1299 \ ‘ v1 ' the door on the right hand. W nen 
davs. From which he finds the following 1 that a E - term s, the doors close.—Clarke’s 
} 11 i é 


out of 10,000 rainy days, the following wv Lhe number at 


which happened at each phase. ‘TI tant is t -- 


| | 7 ; } ! ite 7 rin tl ir ' y »Y » | wal h 
quarter, or three qua fer moon, that is, half wav between Great men often obt Ltneir ends by means beyond the 
d | ere 
. 4 y N ‘ ol f ad ¢ n hw methods ~~ 
new and half moon, or half and full moon, &e } grasp ol , aha en metno diametri- 
| 1 : ; . : 
: cally opposite to those which the) titude would pursue 
New moon..... 1G | I on ‘ i De a i ae oF } ] 7 : 
. : } s : , Ry . to et ‘t this. bes] iks as profound a knowledce ot 
First octant : oeVy | octa td ! a } } : zs 
Half moon (increasing oe) Half moor Wal | mind, > ' t philosop ler evinced of matt r, who first pro- 


Second octant . 341 Fo th octant Hi) duced rere hy thre eNney oT heat mi 
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GREAT CHESTNUT TREE OF MOUNT ATNA, 


One of the most celebrated trees in the world is the 
great Chestnut tree of Mount Autna, of which the above 
wood-cut is a representation, as it existed in 1784; it is 
known by the name of the Castagno de’ cento cavalli (the 
Chestnut tree of a hundred horses). A tradition says, 
that Jane, queen of Arragon, on her voyage from Spain 
to Naples, landed in Sicily for the purpose of visiting 
Mount tna: and that being overtaken by a storm, she 
and her hundred attendants on horseback found shelie 
within the enormous trunk of this celebrated tree. At 
any rate, the name which it bears, whether the story be 
true or not, is expressive ot its prodigious SIZe. 

We extract the following passage, descriptive of this 
tree, from the article “Alina,” in the Penny Cyclopedia 

“It appears to consist of five large and two smaller 
trees, which, from the cireumstanee of the barks and 
boughs being all outside, are considered to have been one 
trunk originally. ‘The largest trunk is thirty-eight feet 
in circumference, and the whole five, measured just above 
the ground, are one hundred and sixty-three feet, it still 
bears rich foliage, and much small fruit, though the heart 
of the trunk is decayed, and a public road leads throuch 
it wide enough for two coaches to drive abreast. In the 
middle cavity a hut is built for the accommodation of those 
who collect and preserve the chestnuts. . 

“ This is said, by the natives, to be * the oldest of tres 
From the state of decay, it is impossible to have recourse 
to the usual mode of estimating the age of trees by count- 
ing the concentric rings of annual crowth, and therefore 
no exact numerical expression can be assigned to this tn- 
dividual. That it may be some thousand years old is by 
no means improbable. Adanson examined in this man- 
ner a Baobab tree (Adansonia digilfaia) in Senegal, and 
inferred that it had attained the age of five thousand one 


hundred and fifty years; and De Candolle considers it 
not improbable that the celebrated Taxodium of Chapul- 
topec, in: Mexieo, (Cupressus disticha, Linn.) which is 
one hundred and seventeen feet in circumference, may he 
still more aged, 

lt is evident that if the great chestnut tree were in 
reality a collection of trees, as it appears to be, the wonder 
of its size would at once be at an end. 


Brydone, who 
visited if in 1770, savs 


‘1 own | was by no means struck with its appearance, 
as it does not seem to be one tree, but a bush of five large 
Trees CrOWINE tovether. 


We complained to our guides 


of the imposition; when they unanimously assured us. 


lihat by the universal tradition, and even testimony of the 


country. all these were onee united in one stem: that 


their grandfathers remembered this, when it was looked 


upon as the glory of the forest, and visited from all quar 
ters; that for many years past it had been reduced to the 
venerable ruin we beheld. We began to examine it with 
more attention, and found that there was indeed an ap- 


pearanee as if these five trees had really been united in 
one, 


‘ 


The opening in the middle is at present prodigious 
and it does indeed require faith to believe, that so vast a 
space was once occupied lyy solid timbe Te But there Is 
no appearance of bark on the inside of any of the stumps, 


nor on the sides that are opposite to one another. Thave 


since been told by the Canonico Reeupero, an ingenious 
ecclesiastie of this plaee, that he was at the expense of 


| carrying up peasants with tools to dig round the Castagno 
de’ cento eavallit, and he assures me, upon his honour, that 


' which the above eut Is copied 


he found all these stems united below cround in one root.” 

Houel, in his *‘ Voyage Pittoresque des Isles de Sicile. 
tome ii. p. 79, 1784, has given a plate of this tree, from 
Penny Magazine 



























VIEW OF 


In the third volume (recently published) of the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, there appears an ac- 
count of a very extraordinary exploit which has been 
lately performed by a party of our countrymen—the as- 
cent of the mountain known by the name of Peter Botte. 
in the Mauritius. 
Isle of Bourbon lie near to each other, off the east coast 
ot Africa, having, however, the great island of Madagas- 
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BOTTE MOUNTAIN 

They were first 
discovered in the sixteenth century by Pedro Masearen- 
has, a Portuguese, from whom the group to which they 
helong is sometimes called the Mascarenhas. The dis- 
coverer himself gave to the Mauritius the name of Ilha 
do Cerno. ‘The Portuguese, however, never formed a 
here; and in 1598 the island was taken pos- 
cession of by the Duteh admiral Van Nek, who ealled it 


car between them and that continent. 


settlement 
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pv the nam y whieh tis now comm ly kn n, te feet | he precipice went sheer down fifteen runeye 
Maurice, Prince of O ‘ The D ;, itn One en ty of the neck was « 
little use, although they | toe O10, 1OUS, Pthe ot} ounded by wh 
abandoned it Lovett a4 Ly | nN 1 Lona 


who had here re ci\ 1a) ( a} rT] : ‘ reel tive om ly 


neighboring Isle of Be : ! OS, iT Corie io 

them it received the nam ot | they | ga or taaly us; ane 

retained it t1 December, 1810, on le old * Pet } med in i 

them by the Enelish i 1} lony. °° A t rest we o work. The 
The Ma ITLty Is eX : ( ) dey ( ) | Dee ny | val nad 1) wk 

In every part of it the ol ( S e|vyear. | e feet | hand reached, 

of the mountains ar tw ! may pere e, Haliw face of perpends 

feet in height, and are co 1 vreat Ik . loot, WwW , rested ona 

part of the year. Among them ( uni te \ 1 the sketeh, with bare three mehe 

the most sincular and ! tast { t ex each side. \ mel-ling een also left last ve 

‘raordinary In it appea *{ { I Lhe I rie but was not \ m of Lloyd’s clambered | 

of Peter Botte, from a pe O! 1S tion to | the top ol the | er by the el in the face of the ro 

have clunbed to its summit many ye . | to have not trustine his we ht to old and rotten tine 1] 

lost his life in eoming dow ‘ : - \ ae carried a small cord round | e: and it was te 

mere unauthenticated run 3 oi evi if e attempt | to see the cool, st vv ich he climbed, wl 

was actually made by the pe , it evident | a single loose stone or false hold would have sent | 


that the fate which overtook ( d it | down into the aby ho ~ he fearlessly seramb 


I ri 
unpossibl Lo iy wihetlie if ( : i ent away, till at le tI e he { i halloo trom under 1 , 
or not. iF point of fact, the top of I ) } neck ‘all right.’ The i ( se their feet exaet 
usually regarded like monkeys, sping with them every projection ali 
the boast Ol a Ire nehina 1 { ( Ui I a YN Y 5s With their tv - e line carried 1 ) 

had succeeded in ent it. Tl 1 npt i Ppeen made st above, | up it ‘ | r *shinned’ in 


several times mad ) our own ¢ . 1 ee mn It was. jiok work In seve 
island becam British 1 till no ces the ridge 1 do t a foot broad: and |] 
in vain. The exploit, however, th | on, {-sitt (-kneeling across 
ed in the course of the last ye ; ‘h e.4 1 I ( tt down to the plan 


successful performance | ( of o e, 1) tot ttom of the 
the parties in the enter} e, iv ; Lo Coline The « I ! ed me \ »~my © 
the Geographical society pb \I B . Wi | tf ( ‘ \ eCeCdom I 1 ( CSS 1 had 
been permitted to cop | nt ! 1 tril ! 0 ! ! Tt iv: Dut o 
presentation of the mou i “hh aceol t vy | t ) celted j aet ead tO ceeed, that | 
nal account. * From most ts of ae \ ce l look down that diz t without e osm 
writer, ““it seems to rise « ol the y hh tion of mm in the | . 4 ertheless. 1 | 


nearly parallel to that part of the coast w mt on 2 nmonly hard, L fi ( well satisfied when | 
bay of Port Lou Ss Tne ¢ tal if ( \W ! \ ti { | neck \ nore ext ordin ry 
of the island; ) but on tion ra " = vii ) enor 


it is actually separated tr tot 1 ’ of rock, t thirtv-f noh t, over! 
ravine or cleft of a trem ag I" may feet « ep’ A ] “ 
appears, from the account, to bout « 
feet high. . be ci every 1 hy pt 
Captain Lloyd, chief civil ¢ err, yi ott “e, except ot whe O 
Mr. Dawkins, had made an npt in IR3I 7 Ww the rida ' ch we v In one 
mountain, and had react vhatis ealled t \ , tho eral » reae 
they planted a ladder, which not. he , rly r the « of the ( 
way up the perpendice Ys ( roc} ‘ | » it wv + 4} ery spot wh . re 
Captain Lloyd was co t! that we reckor on wet ; ace 


tion thi leat mucht be “COT { \ , 4 DOM Cs! iis | 1 the sho ( V a 
morning of the 7th Sept ver | i] . al fy .we p eded to get up the nee 
with Lieutenant Phillpots « 29th R , mn] d's portable | , additional ¢ 

ant Keppel, R. N. and Lieut avlor, th of | \ We, jut new the question, and a puzzle 


the letter, out on 1 nc up the rock. Lloyd hb 
* All our preparation lt eC, ! . with thonos, te re ove 
“we started. and amo mad last round s ho 
seldom seen. () \ } ; on. a over the edge o 
twenty sepoy heven ’ ; I d back against t 
a tew ne ro c ; ( ‘ ( 7 \ l ( ‘ yr part had the line 


pra ; 
path lay up aver ’ hundred feet. Twi 
the wet se; <2 il, ‘ ya large stone W ' 
made it ai io bh ; ~ and seemed to be 
to keep a 1) heautilul heaves, b 
these mis \ r line would hh. away went t 
Along US | \ vi ) el ; 1} Holu ze role ased, | 
ed their way fo { 0 }y \ : hitt of w 
keeping their for ) s ( ‘ Live one, and W 
hold, as they proc: 0 \ on Opposite si Hlurrah. my 
must allow Lieutenant Tay CO ‘ ! "Th sof t rdder we 
own words :— t te er | larce line was attache 
© On rising to the shou! s ' | 1. thre neh was ove h 1 earetullw draw 
quite defies 1ny de SCripty ( on _tinallv. a two ‘hh oro O extremity of wh 
narrow | dae or neck of la . ( | ! { i the ot « | . then low iit oe 
On the side which we mounted. over the ice t | ery eularly, and wv | 


1 1 1 
deep wooded vorge we had } ‘ { cite yy iwo oes on ‘ vice below * Ad] 


posite side of the | ek, w hu \ ery rn now hort away . nd up ( dder till the foot 
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to the edve of our e, Where it was lashed in firmly to Tole night never see again; and bidding 
neck We then hauled ; y on the iv to steady rr ‘fone ot « toil and triumph, descended the 

a and mi wie it fast: i \ 1) ad « ry ) ty ‘ ( sting olf the guys and hauling- 
to hold on | vent Lloyd x Ih, | mica with the top.” 


rand W here . rentole it i \ ‘ 1 i i it vated ce scription, that, 

la boat-hook were passe a ted | (i) 1 Peter Botte, Lieutenant "Taylor and 

youn vo eir de niin perfect safety. The 

Re No OoneT Wy 1 { ] el ‘ on { their countrymen greeted them 


the h or. and 1 if ’ i our readers will probably agree 
Y plied 5 f oy bil ( one of the most brilliant enter- 
1 We ted, \ made Kio ot | ort W l have ever been recorded.— Pen- 
| 17 
‘ i} il WV a) Fi 5 
~ 1 Wi el 





' ea cleft) 
’ 
‘ 
rit? i { i 
! ‘> nm 
' ; 
eptl whe é ( ’ 
' { ‘ ii 
hohti twin mr in ) : 1 
F I | \ A Vo rt IN 
minut 
. 1 
In OFEasic hy from ) whose portrait this week 
Ider Gwe four b the o ‘ : exhibited for money. Her 
the direction ¢ 1), | ‘ - she was the daughter of 
the 1 lon eC} { \ , then in her twenty-second 
We Lt ! ye | } 1 ( f we] f ‘Oo, Were COVE red 
] 
reve } 1 ¢ } \ ‘oOrlour, and Very soft, like 


reached to her 


oe '. loy tufts of yellowish 


sill tl \ above a year, but then had 
' was \ theek, and he 

ow of her, for which 

ww m which we es of Europe, and Eng- 
r\ ih | - , ‘ t 1 is believed to be 


' 5 Ine, and appears not to 
er : to 1 I deseribes by the name of 
| oni let pw iS proved, if not procured, that 


hhorhy ' . ( an | Ss es 
tory being « l, 
i had ll h ‘ \\ \\ 
| yin om | k | }> | ‘ULAR STORY 
' is a determu } 
Pree Rasigg wey ar se og < ” . a circumstance oceurred in Dunbai 
ry cold. We drank all our brandy. kept d in the way of gossip than 
i the } lanke is th WA Wwole Nn byt vithont rrceas \{ ( iv other occasion In any of 
' hye k we bOsSe®, i. id | } \ | I i country Lowns. \ poor 
melude by efly hy vin . tl t aft } vrrt } oO} ‘ i wom ) ‘ we) nes mien have passed for a 


hours’ h rd work, we ta hole mined » + scr \ (] Pod hioned house in the Dawell-brae, 


' i ré 

| k thre toot oft our LWety ( ot | hele cle ep in S. ) Ww } veette ( Ss. a | \ Ss hol without its un- 

j ra water-barrel, as a landmark, at the top: and. wove aeco . ; . nest unaccountable 
, a long staff with th on-jack flying We then. in | thing, | abo \ n. W her means of sub- 


Mounted to 1 ance, as usual. from 
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the poor’s fund, yet was never seen to earn any thing by | 
labour, though, like othe ! old women, she might, pe rhaps, 
now and then, be seantily supplied by her wealthier neigh 
bours, on the well-known principle laid down by John 
Girder in the “ Bride of Lammermuir’—" Hf there’s ony 
meat in the house that’s lofally uneatable, ye may ove’ 

to the pulr touk.” After alk CAISLOC ICE prour icted hh r 
period of human life, the old woman was at lenoth under- 
stood to be confined to her bed, and aioe lo give up the 
ghost. A vast number of other old women then assem 
bled in her miserable dwelling, and proceeded to minister 
unto her in style, form, and manner customary on such mo- 
mentous asadililintede e he hed-rid wre teh Was, howe ver, 
as her attendants expressed it, “ unco ill to dee,”—that is, 
life showed a great disine aiiaiie to part from her body. 
Moreover, in her delirium, she used sundry expressious 
which were not considered as altogether « arthly. and | 
which therefore did not fail to strike all around her with 
the most horrible and strange surmises. She complained | 


i 

i 

} 

} 

these disconsolate circumstances bx yond the ordinary 5 





particularly of being annoye dd by the rocking of cradles 
and the erties of children. How such sounds should have } 
been represented to her imagination, seemed strang 0 | 
her neighbours, who knew that she bare never had any 
children herself, nor was connected in any way with the | 
affairs of the nursery. ‘The mystery was explained - r | 
her death and burial, whe n, her effects being broug to | 
the hammer, as usual, by the trustees of the poor, “hi 
chest was found to contain the skulls of several = ints, nts | 
while, in the meagre pallet of straw on which she lay s | 
concealed the entire skeleton of a child, with nothing upon me 
its bones but a tuft of yellow hair, which adhered to the | 
skull. These were Suppose d to be victims of maternal Mr. Cuay 
eruelty, which this infirm old hao had assist 

ing from the world, or whose murder he had at least | 
connived at and concealed. What rendered this terrible | 
affair the more appalling to the imaginations of the com | 
mon people, was the idea that the woman might have | 
hen on a system of infanticide, and for a creat leneth 
of time. It was then absolutely amusing, so far as such 
a subject could furnish amusement, to observe how busily, 


lik TeLOV- 


POR TRY 


THE SHURUBBERY 
WRITTEN IN A TIME Ol AFFLICTION. 


On. happy shades—to me unblest 
Friendly to peace, but not to me' 
flow ill the scene that offers rest, 


{ ' ‘ 
And heart that Cannot re iwrTret 


‘This glassy stream, that spreading pine, 
‘Those lders quiver! ! to the breeze, 
Might sooth a soul less hurt than mime, 


And please, if any thu could | lease. 


But tix’d, onalterable care 


Fore " not what she feels within, 
OHows the sane adness every where, 
nd slights the season and the scene 


} ° 
Kor all that pleas’d in wood or lawn, 
posses ‘d these silent bowers, 


Whi { pee ie 
| 


Her animating smile withd: iwn 


Has lost it heatuties and ws powers 
hi i Or WOTaiis hee ad ti | 
his moss-grown alley, n OW 


V he V SCeCK, | ke me, the secret shade . 


B { ' ' 
rt ho ike we mT ul nwo 


Me fruitful seenes a id prospects waste 
Alike admonish not te > rou ; 

these tell me of enjoyments pust, 
And those of SOTTOWS vet Lo cone 


COWPER 


. 
has arrived in this ecitv on bh way to the Bast He 


a | 's Ltreated here with that respeet which talent and patriotism must 
| always command. 


BACK NUMBERS 


Whenever there ts any delay on our part in forwarding 
the back numbers of the Magazine to new subseribers, it 


may be understood that it is occasioned by our not hav 


: :; wee ing ther hi at the time. duit as the ‘k is stereo- 
and with what solicitude, the memories of all the peopk 5 , ee ind at the tin Bu ae work is or 
were set to work, to remember circumstance H benr typed from its commnencement, we trust that cases of this 

‘ 9 i Hist 3 4 ‘ 
ing upon the horrible exposur Many female characters | kind willbe rare. Yet, should they oceasionally occur, : 
formerly fair were dimmed by the j no conjectin we hope our subscribers will exereise all due patience till 

< 1 OY ul pal sito i>} ererul : 

for those which had hitherto been at all piclo thy we ean furnish them; which, at the most, will be but a 
case was truly pitiable. Such benevolent individuals a hort time. 
had ever shown any kindness to the deceased, though | is 

. ee : PAY YOUR POSTAGE--YOUR WHOLE POSTAGE 
otherwise most respectable, were not exempted trom we | : 
general impeachment ; and it ts believed that many a one Letters are sometimes forwarded to us containing mo 
s ‘ < j .< tee} ' ! bel 1 al ; 2 : dl ae 
then took a VOW which no doubt thi \ (| voutl ke nt. me ney, with post ert mul re = paid, We would the re fore 
once again to give cauld kail to old women on this sid remind these who send us letters, to pay their whole post- 


of time.*—Cabinet of Curiosities. — 
; all we are 


age, inasmuch as we pay none at all, but uniformly deduct 
charged with from the subscription money of 


those who send lett rs of the kind. 
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Those illustrious men who, like torches, have consumed 


Pl 
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themselves, in order to enlighten others, have often lived | BY ORIGEN BACHELER, 


unrewarded and died unlamented. But the tongues o 
after times have done them justice In one sense, -yet 
justice in another. "They have honored them with then 
praise, but they have disgraced them with thetr pu 

They pity them forsooth, because they missed of present 
praise and temporal emolument: thing rreat indeed to 
the little, but little to the creat. Shall we pity a hero, 
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TERMS. 


One DoLLAR AND Fiery CenTs PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. 


| for the Muavazine be received unaccompanied by 


because, on the dav ot victory, hye had ierinice rmeal! lvance avment, one number will be sent showing our terms, 

And those mighty minds whom thes rues presume tO | after whiel »more will be forwarded till payment shall have 

commiserate, but whom they cannot comprehend, were een received 

contending for a far nobler prize than which those Compar 1 four indiy duals send FIVE DOLLARS, current 
. ; j . tree f , Wi be furnished wit! four copies tor one 

who pity them ean either give or withho \\ aqom aan Companies of ten. sending Ten Dollars as shane will be 

was their object, and /hat Ole et they attar ‘ ‘ \\ furnished en ¢ les 

their “‘«¢ rceeding great reiwa -* Let us theretore hon As the im of 150, whichis the price of the Magazine toa 

or such men. if we can, and emulate them, tf we dare; | singles eriber, cannot conveniently be sent by marl, it will be 

but let us bestow our pity, not on thr m. but on o ! ( \ at two subseribers at least send puyine nt ma letter 

who have neither the merit to ce Serve renownh, nol thie j ‘2. idontin the Magazine will be supplied at One 

magnanimity to despise it.— Lacon. ip innum for each copy 

— | Che postage on the Magazine is 3-4 of a cent under one hun 


*Chambers’s Picture of Scotland dred uules 


and | cent and 1-4 for any distance over. 





